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mental phenomena of hypnosis and its uses in medicine, and best of 
all a thorough discussion of hypnotic theories. The author's own 
views here are sound and scientific, and he takes a wholesome stand 
against the mysticism which has lately crept into the conceptions and 
discussions of this topic. 

L'Annie Psychologique, par Alfred Binet. Vol. 8. Schleicher 
Freres, Paris, 1902. pp. 757. 
The first 389 pages are devoted to original articles, sixteen in num- 
ber ; then follow the digests and discussions ending with page 583 ; 
the rest of the volume being devoted to titles. 

Transactions of the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 
Sixth Triennial Session held at Washington, D. C, May 12th, 
13th, and 14th, 1903. Published by the Congress, New Haven, 
1903. pp. 243. 

The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, 
edited by S. D. F. Salmond. Vol. XIII, March, 1903. No. 2, pp. 
192. Williams and Norgate, London. 

Die Einwanderungspolitik unddie Bevolkerungsfrage der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, von R. Kt/czynski. L. Simion, Berlin, 
1903. pp-35- 

The Relations of Structural and Functional Psychology to Philosophy, 
by James Rowland Angell. The University Press, Chicago, 
1903. pp. 21. 

Polydactylistn in Man and the Domestic Animals, with Especial Ref- 
erence to Digital Variations in Swine, by C. W. Prentiss. (Bull. 
of the Mus. of Comp. Zool., Vol. XL.) Cambridge, Mass., 1903. 

Dr. J. W. Wherry (Iowa Medical Journal) attempts to answer the 
question, " Why have there been so few results from original research 
in State hospitals for the insane ? " This, he thinks, due largely to 
politics which makes careers so uncertain that even the position of 
assistant is felt by those who hold it to be tentative, and to the fact 
that specialists have almost ceased to study insanity per se and drifted 
away from the prime intention of hospitals, which was to shed light 
upon its origin, prevention and cure. He declares that insanity is not 
a disease but a condition expressing a mental attitude. Even could 
we prove that molecular brain change is its cause we should still need 
to seek a cause of the cause. Cords of histories of cases have been 
written and even printed, but scientific research begins where history 
ends. It is not even proven that insanity is a primary brain disease, 
because function, at least in many cases, seems to precede structural 
changes. Masses of literature have been written in the hope of some 
imposing future genius who would find something valuable in it. 
Bacteriology has little or nothing to do with insanity. Physicians 
have been led captive of late by the theory that insanity is the result 
of a brain disease. This has caused an infatuation and has minim- 
ized attention to psychic abnormalities, which have no physical 
symptons or correlates, and has led to the abandonment of the sub- 
ject by psychological minds. 

The Theory of Advertising, by Walter Dill Scott, Ph. D. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, 1903. pp. 240. 
Mr. Scott, who is the director of the Psychological Laboratory at 
Northwestern University, has in this book made an application of 
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psychological principles to the theory of advertising. Nearly all of the 
chapters were originally published in Mokin's Magazine, and have 
now been collected and given to the public in book form. The author 
has analyzed a large number of advertisements and points out how 
their success or failure depends upon the degree in which they follow 
or deviate from psychological principles. Mr. Scott's theories have, 
in several cases, been practically tested by business firms, and have 
proved successful. The book is primarily designed as a guide in ad- 
vertising, but is interesting to psychologists as a practical application 
of familiar principles. 

Professor Strong on the Relation Between the Mind and the Body, by 
Morton Prince. The Psychological Review, Vol. X, No. 6, 
Nov., 1903. pp. 658. 

Mr. Prince claims to have anticipated Professor Strong as early as 
1888, in his solution of the theory of the relation of the mind to the 
body. In this discussion he used the following words : 

"In other words, a mental state and those physical changes which 
are known in the objective world as neural undulations, are one and 
the same thing, but the former is the actuality, the latter, a mode by 
which it is presented to the consciousness of a second person, i. e., to 
the non-possessor of it. 

"The real question is, not regarding the transformation of matter 
into mind, but how one state of consciousness comes to be perceived 
as another state of consciousness, or how a subjective fact comes to be 
perceived as an objective fact; how a feeling comes to be presented to 
us as a vibration." 

"Physical changes (the thing-in-itself) occurring in a foreign body, 
as a piece of iron, though giving us our experience of it, must be abso- 
lutely unknown to us. Physical changes occurring in our brains are 
clearly known to us ; they are our thoughts, our sensations, and our 
emotions." 

" The common expression that ' every state of consciousness is ac- 
companied with a molecular change in the substance of the brain,' 
.... must be regarded as unfounded and as leading to great confu- 
sion and misconception. A feeling is not accompanied by a molecular 
change in the same brain ; it is ' the reality itself of that change.' 
.... You cannot correctly say that a feeling is accompanied by a 
molecular change in the same organism, because this implies two dis- 
tinct existences, and leads to all the fallacies of materialism. 

" The parallelism is between your consciousness and my conscious- 
ness of your consciousness, or, what is the same thing, between the 
consciousness in you and the picture in my mind of neural vibrations." 

Dr. Prince regrets that Professor Strong had overlooked his own 
book, but welcomes him as a newcomer to the pan-psychic doctrine of 
which his work is a "capital restatement." 

Evolution and Adaptation, by Thomas Hunt Morgan. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1903. pp. 470. 
This volume is in a very different and wider field from that of the 
author's work on regeneration, and to many it will be a disappoint- 
ment. Much in the early chapters is certainly a little tiresome and 
familiar. The statement of Mendel's law and of the mutation of De 
Vries, of Nageli's perfecting principle, is very convenient for non- 
biologists who have not read the original. So is the statement of the 
doctrine of tropisms and instinct. But in the latter the author appears 
to know very little of this immense field, and to psychologists, at 
least, who, perhaps, first turn to this chapter, the disappointment will 
be most felt. It is convenient, however, to have so many of the prob- 



